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to be consistent, the author should have proved in turn that none of the 
individual colonies followed precedents from the mother country. 

The monograph throws much new light on the real nature of the con- 
federation, and shows the inherent weakness of that form of government. 
The lack of executive and judicial power during those important years 
not only prevented the development of a good financial administration 
and left its traces upon the Constitution of 1789, but also influenced, 
in a marked degree, the later practices under that constitution. The 
work is completed by a careful resume of the ground covered by the 
essay, and a list of the works used in preparing it. 

Among the more important things emphasized by the author are the 
facts, first, that a lack of taxing power led inevitably to dependence on 
bills of credit and that the ease with which these could be issued pre- 
vented any feeling of responsibility for a budget in which income and 
expenditure were balanced; and, second, that a people accustomed for 
almost twenty years to a government which had no power to tax, naturally 
demanded an exemption from direct taxes under our present more liberal 
constitution. The result of this is our great dependence on indirect 
taxation to this day. 

On the whole, the essay is a careful, conscientious, successful piece 
of work, and a contribution to our knowledge of this very critical period 
of our national life. 

A little more care in proof-reading (for a single example see line 4, 
page 234) would have made the volume much more attractive in appear- 
ance. 

John H. Gray. 

Life and Correspondence of Rufus King. Edited by his grandson, 
Charles R. King. Vol. II., 1795-1799. (New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1895. Pp. 666.) 

A number of characteristics make the Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King one of the most valuable contributions to the early history of the 
United States. The man was notable because of many high qualities and 
wide experience in public life. Without the constructive brilliancy of 
Hamilton, or the destructive capacity of Jefferson, or the critical ability 
of Madison, King deservedly takes a high rank as a man of action, trained 
intelligence, and great common sense. The contrast between Monroe's 
diplomatic failure in France and King's success in England illustrates 
the strength of the latter. Monroe was misled by his sympathies, and 
at a critical juncture permitted his feelings to govern his head. The 
result was a serious menace to the safety of the newly constituted United 
States, and this overzealous agent was properly disgraced. With quite 
as delicate questions to manage, and with sentimental predispositions 
quite as strong, King succeeded in everything he attempted, and in 
everything left the impress of a clear and far-sighted statesman. This 
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was due, in great part, to his training and associations. A lawyer by 
profession, he had served in the Continental Congress before that body 
had sunk into contempt and lost all power of submitting recommendations 
acceptable to the states. His labors in the Constitutional Convention 
trained his political sense, and a long term in the Federal Senate, dur- 
ing a critical period of domestic policy, brought him into close asso- 
ciation with the leading men of the day, whose influence he felt and 
reflected. 

The second volume of this correspondence covers a part of his services 
in the Senate and in London. Much of the purely official interchange of 
despatches between King and the Department of State has been published 
in the State Papers; but that often meagre and formal record is supple- 
mented by his private correspondence, now printed for the first time. 
The value and interest of these letters it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
The free expressions of such men as Gore, Cabot, Sedgwick, Troup, and 
Noah Webster, on political thought and intrigue, are historical records, 
all the more valuable because brought together in one volume. In 
describing the passing phases of party movements, they throw light on 
public policy and individual motives. The questions of neutrality, citi- 
zenship, impressments, commercial systems and treaties, French and 
English depredations on American commerce, the progress of French 
conquests and the rise of Napoleon, the rebellion in Ireland, the uprising 
of Toussaint, and the attitude of the United States to possible republics 
in South America and the West Indies — these are a few of the matters 
touched upon in these letters, and always in a serious and thoughtful 
tone. 

His position in England made heavy demands upon King's judgment, 
and it is remarkable in how many directions the United States could have 
been closely associated with Great Britain in her far-reaching schemes. 
England proposes joint action in the formation of independent republics 
in South America, and sees in them a means of checking the French 
advance towards any foothold in America. Some combined interference 
is also suggested in Toussaint' s plans, for a free black power in the West 
Indies would be a menace to British islands and to the continuance of 
slavery in the Southern States. Pitt proposes that the United States and 
England form a "combine" in sugar, and, possibly, in coffee; for the 
trade in those articles was monopolized by the two countries. King favors 
a treaty of commerce with the Porte, and England and Russia proffer their 
good offices and influence in the matter. France is all for gain, and 
having forced the United States to denounce existing treaties with her, 
preys upon its commerce, rejects its ministers, and refuses to negotiate 
without bribes even more immoral than the piracies of the Barbary States. 
Through an American (Vans Murray), France makes advances to England 
for a hearing and possible diplomatic intercourse. It would be easy to 
extend this list of subjects; it would be interesting to quote King's opin- 
ions; but the letters must be studied to be appreciated at their real value. 
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They leave the impression of unusual merit. The editing by Dr. Charles 
R. King is judicious, accurate, and praiseworthy for its reserve. 

WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 

The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, to Headwaters of 
the Mississippi River, through Louisiana Territory, and in New 
Spain, during the Years 180J-6-7. A new edition, now first 
reprinted in full from the original of 1810, with copious critical 
commentary, memoir of Pike, new map and other illustrations, 
and complete index. By Elliott Coues, late Captain and 
Assistant Surgeon, United States Army ; late Secretary and 
Naturalist, United States Geological Survey. (New York : 
Francis P. Harper. Three vols., pp. cxiii, 955.) 

In March, 1804, the trans-Mississippi domain of Spain was delivered 
over to the United States. In August of the year following Lieutenant 
Pike, at the head of twenty soldiers, was despatched from St. Louis to the 
sources of the Mississippi. At Prairie du Chien, — the only white village 
on his route, — he met, in council, the Chippewas, urged them to expel 
whiskey-sellers, and induced them to turn back from the war-path on 
which they had entered against the Sioux. At the Falls of St. Anthony 
he bought of Indians a site he had selected for a fort, sealing the contract 
with sixty gallons of whiskey. At Little Falls, not far south of the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, he built a stockade and left in it seven 
of his command. With the rest, each four of his men drawing a sled, he 
pushed on to a British Fur Company's establishment on Sandy Lake, 
thence to another on Leech Lake, where he arrived on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, 1806. This water he viewed, and rightly, as "the main [that is, 
most voluminous] source of the Mississippi." But he advanced thirty 
miles further north to Cass Lake. 

He extorted from natives divers British medals, made British fur- 
traders promise that they would give them no more, and would themselves 
pay duties on the goods they had hitherto smuggled. On the last of April 
Pike and his party had descended the river and were in the camp which 
had been their starting-point. 

Ten weeks later Pike set forth on another expedition. Its primary 
object was restoring to the Osages, on their great river, some fifty Osage 
captives redeemed by our government from Indian foes. Thence he 
went north to the Republican River in Nebraska, then south to the 
Arkansas and up it till his way was hedged up by the Royal Gorge. 
Turning northwest, he discovered and measured the peak that bears his 
name, and came upon a watercourse which he thought the Red River, 
but which, as he at last learned, was in fact the Arkansas. Going south- 
ward, he struck the Rio del Norte, which he believed, or said that he 
believed, to be the Red River. Captured by Spaniards, he was carried as 
a mysterious personage to Santa Fe, to Chihuahua, the provincial capital, 



